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WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS FOR DANES IN GREENLAND ' 


Introduction 


Danes are employed in Greenland in three 
different types of areas: coastal towns, more 
remote communities (including U.S. bases), and 
isolated areas. Pay scales depend in part on the 
type of work—operational and maintenance activi- 
ties, and construction work. 

Although Greenland is Danish territory, 
only those Danish labor laws which concern vaca- 
tion pay and workmen’s compensation apply in 
the territory. Other conditions of work of Danes 
employed in Greenland are determined by collec- 
tive contracts signed by the Federation of Danish 
Trade Unions (FDTU), on the one hand, and by 
the principal employers (private firms and the 
Ministry of Greenland) on the other. Contracts 
concluded by the Ministry of Greenland with the 
FDTU normally set the precedents which the 
private Danish firms follow. 


Wage and Pay Scales 
for Nonmanagement Personnel 


Wages in Coastal Towns. In 1960, the Min- 
istry of Greenland had some 400 wage-eamers 
under contract in towns. In addition, private 
firms under contract to the Ministry employed an 
additional 1,200 persons. In accordance with the 
union contract, the Ministry’s pay scale was 4.88 
kroner? an hour for straight time and 5.79 kroner 
for overtime. These hourly rates included a pay- 
ment of 2.13 kroner for a cost-of-living differen- 
tial based on the January and July retail price 
index in Denmark. The differential applied 
equally to skilled and unskilled workers. 





1 This article is based on a memorandum pre- 
pared by the American Embassy at Copenhagen. In 
preparing the memorandum, the Embassy used informa- 
tion supplied by the Ministry of Greenland (an execu- 
tive department of the Danish Government), private 
Dunich firms, and one American firm. 

2 One Danish krone equals US£N.145. 


_accounts with the employer. 


Wages in the More Remote Communities. 
The average weekly wages, in kroner (including 
overtime pay for hours beyond the standard work- 
week in each case), of the employees of one 
firm employing Danes in the more remote areas 
were as follows, for 54 hours of actual work: 





Workers Foremen 
Unskilled.. .. .. .. ........0 430 460 
Semiskilled.. .. .............. 460 490 
REUINEEE a. oun sacs se cccace ns cee 490 530 
Highly skilled.............. 530 


Other information on union pay scales in 
such an area indicates that skilled workmen 
earned 6.68 kroner an hour straight time and 7.88 
kroner for overtime. Unskilled and semiskilled 
workers earned 6.08 kroner an hour straight time 
and 7.28 kroner for overtime. A premium payment 
of 2 to 10 kroner an'hour could also be paid. (See 
the section on piece-rate payments, below.) 

Supervisory (assistant superintendent level) 
personnel drew 2,900 to 3,000 kroner a month and 
in addition received premium payments of 200 to 
500 kroner a month. 


Wages in Isolated Areas. An established 
union scale for a 54-hour week (including over- 
time pay for that portion of the 54 hours which 
represents overtime) was 450 kroner a week for 
unskilled, 475 kroner for semiskilled, and 540 
kroner for skilled workers. On the basis of Dan- 
ish practice, an additional 10 to 20 percent would 
have to be paid to foremen or assistant superin- 
tendents. 


Methods of Payment. Both salaried person- 
nel and wage-eamers are required to establish 
In the case of 
salaried personnel, 20 percent of the pay is nor- 
mally withheld until at least 1,100 kroner have 
been accumulated. The funds are withheld to 
defray the cost of transportation back to Denmark 
in case.of violation of the contract by the em- 
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ployee. More is held out (at least 50 percent) 
from the salaries of wage-earners for the same 
reason. In some cases where tools and Arctic 
clothing are issued, the account can also be used 
by the employer to defray the cost of the articles 
when lost or destroyed by misuse. These ac- 
counts are settled after a ‘‘reasonable’’ time 
following the retum of the personnel to Denmark. 


Salaries of Management (Professional-Level) 
Personnel 


In 1960, very few Danes were working in 
Greenland at the management level. One firm 
indicated that it paid 2,000 to 4,400 kroner a 
month to such personnel, and an additional 300 to 
4,000 kroner a month in premium payments. An 
employee of this level in Denmark, depending on 
age, experience, and skill, received 20,000 to 
40,000 kroner a year. 


Piece-Rate Payments 


In the construction field, agreements with 
the unions concerned normally state that whenever 
possible piece rates will be paid. One firm 
stated that its average piece-rate payments were 
9 to 11 kroner an hour. In one union contract in 
an operational and maintenance type of activity, 
where wage-eamers normally worked on a piece- 
rate basis, they received one krone an hour extra— 
when put on an hourly-paid basis—for the loss of 
opportunity to work on piece rates. 


Workweek 


The actual length of the workweek varies, 
as well as the guaranteed length. For example, 
the Ministry of Greenland guarantees a straight- 
time work month based on a workweek of 45 hours. 
Other agreements and/or union contracts guaran- 
tee a 54-hour workweek based on a straight work- 
week of 45 hours and of 9 hours of guaranteed 
overtime. Generally less overtime is performed 
in settled areas, and more in remote and isolated 
areas 


No shift differentials are paid, and in al- 
most all employment situations, whether under 
union contract or not, management has retained 


the right to designate on which shift (if applica- 
ble) a worker is to report. Management also has 
the right to designate on which days the work 
must be done. Few holidays are actually taken; 
it is normal to grant one free day (perhaps Sun- 
day) every other week. Several other holidays a 
year (not paid for) may also be granted (e.g., 
Christmas, New Year’s Day, and Easter Sunday). 


Holidays and Vacations 


As indicated above, there are very few holi- 
days with or without pay granted in Greenland. 
One American company, however, pays for eight 
of the holidays which are celebrated in the United 
States. 

Normally, the terms of contract, whether 
private or union, stipulate that no vacations will 
be granted, but in some cases the employees may 
be granted 1 to 4 weeks’ vacation (with pay) at 
the conclusion of the contract. Unless otherwise 
stipulated specifically-in contracts, private or 
union, employers are required by Danish law to 
pay 6% percent on gross eamings as vacation 
pay, apart from the question whether an actual 
vacation is granted. 

In the most isolated areas, a 2-week vaca- 
tion with pay and free transportation to the United 
States or Denmark (in the case of employees at 
U.S. bases) or to Denmark (for all others) is given 
to all employees at about the halfway point of 
the 1-year contract period. 


Unauthorized Leave or Absence from Work 


Unauthorized absence from work for a sub- 
stantial length of time normally leads to immedi- 
ate dismissal, pay stoppage, loss of free board 
and room, and transportation home at the cost of 
the individual. Only in rare cases is emergency 
or compassionate leave at the cost of the individ- 
ual granted. 


Contract Violations 


Each employee is required to sign a pledge 
that he will not engage in a strike, work stoppage, 
or slowdown. Some union contracts permit the 
designation of shop stewards by the wage-eamers, 
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and the stewards are permitted to work toward the 
solution of grievances. (Both parties to the con- 
tracts normally agree to submit those matters 
which cannot be settled on the site to arbitration 
on the return of the individuals concerned to 
Denmark.) 

Other recognized contract violations are: 
Repeated drunkenness during working hours; 
violation of rules and regulations established on 
American bases and leaving the base when it is 
prohibited; and violation of rules and regulations 


established by the Danish authorities in Greenland. 


Social Security 


Workmen’s Compensation. All Danish em- 
ployers are required by law to purchase workmen’s 
compensation insurance to cover death, permanent 
disability, and temporary disability. Danish in- 
surance firms have established a variable premium 
rate, dependent upon the nature of the work being 
performed. 


Sick. Pay. For short periods of illness, it is 
normal for the employer to pay the worker on the 
basis of a reduced scale graduated up to the pay 
for the basic workweek. In the case of lengthier 
illnesses, the individual is sent home at the em- 
ployer’s expense and can receive, depending on 
the contract, reduced sick pay or enter on the 
sick-pay rolls of the Sickness and Health Insur- 
ance Society, to which wage-eamners are obliged 
to belong by Danish law. 


Medical and Dental Care. Most contracts, 
private and union, follow the pattern established 
by the Ministry of Greenland and provide free 
medical and dental care when possible. However, 
before employment, the individual usually under- 
goes a very thorough physical examination, gener- 
ally at the expense of management, to ensure that 
only those individuals in the best of health will 
leave for Greenland. Some firms require the in- 
dividual at his own expense to have a dentist put 
his teeth in good shape. Otherwise, the extreme 
climatic conditions can cause havoc to a man’s 
teeth. 


Other Features of the Labor Situation 


Personnel Screening. Practices vary widely 
from careful screening by trained psychologists to 
loose screening to avoid signing up ‘‘trouble- 
makers’’ and ‘‘malcontents.’’ Most screening is 
designed to avoid labor relations problems with 
newcomers, who have not carefully thought 
through the situation in which they might find 
themselves. Management personnel trained in 
Danish practices, customs, traditions, and work 
tules, and in interpreting Danish union labor con- 
tracts, can normally handle most of the situations 
with which they are confronted. Inexperienced 
management: personnel, on the other hand, fre- 
quently find themselves in considerable difficulty. 


Incomes Tares. Danes working in Green- 
land, for either American or foreign firms, are not 
required to pay income taxes to the Danish state 
on the earnings received in Greenland. 


Termination of Contracts. Any termination 
of an individual contract by the employee before 
the stipulated expiration date results in his being 
sent home at his own cost, but management has 
reserved the right to terminate a contract before 
the normal expiration date. When such is the 
case, management pays the cost of the return to 
Denmark. 


Board and Lodging. It is management’s 
responsibility at its own cost to provide board 
and lodging for workers in Greenland. Manage- 
ment also pays laundry costs. When an employee 
is in a nonpay status, however, he is required to 
reimburse the employer for the cost of the board 
and lodging. 


Employee Morale. One large American com- 
pany has instituted a tuition payment plan, where- 
by Danish employees can take correspondence 
courses at the company’s expense. 


Availability of Labor. Denmark is currently 
experiencing a period of full employment. As a 
result, there is heavy competition to find workers. 
Some unskilled labor, however, is available in a 
limited number of places in the provinces. 











TEXTILE AND GARMENT WORKERS’ POLICY STATEMENT’ 


2. Being representative of the organised 
textile and garment workers throughout the world 
of nations of different levels of industrial devel- 
opment and varying degrees of self-reliance in 
the satisfaction of their national textile and gar- 
ment needs and differing experience with and 
dependence on world trade, the International 
Textile and Garment Workers’ Federation consid- 
ers itself particularly qualified to assist in the 
development of an international trade policy in 
the best interests of all nations and peoples 
concemed. 


10. The internationalisation of the art, 
skill and machinery for the manufacture of textiles 
and ready-made garments and the availability of 
raw materials have emphasised the importance of 
differences in hourly labour costs in determining 
comparative total cost levels. The disparities in 
wages and social costs among the countries are 
striking. Differences in standards of employment 
such as hours of work, and safety and health, 
intensify these competitive contrasts. 

11. Programmes for the adjustment of dis- 
placed textile and garment workers have been 
adopted by several countries. These have been 
most successfully administered in countries and 
regions with relatively full employment. Difficul- 
ties have, however, been encountered in shifting 
older men, women and persons residing in smaller 
communities. Textile workers in countries and 
regions with high unemployment have, of course, 
found adjustment difficult. 





1 Extracts from a ‘‘Statement of Policy Concem- 
ing International Trade in Textiles and, Apparel’ 
issued by the newly formed Intemational Textile and 
Garment Workers’ Federation. (See Labor Develop- 
ments Abroad, September 1960, p. 5.) The Federation, 
an Intemational Trade Secretariat, has its headquar- 
ters at London. 


12. The new garment exporting countries 
have experienced problems resulting from the 
uncertainty of foreign markets and the growing 
competition among the newer countries for the 
same markets. 

13. The desire of the developing nations 
for new outlets for their products to earn foreign 
exchanges; their conviction that textile and gar- 
ment exports are appropriate articles of trade for 
their country; the increasing volumes of exports 
from state trading countries; and, finally, the pre- 
vailing desire of nations to remove trade restric- 
tions and reduce tariff rates have created a need 
for a world trade policy for textiles and garments 
which will maximise the benefits and reduce the 
economic, social and personal disadvantages. 

14. A world-wide programme of @pansion 
of textile consumption and technical advance 
could do much towards achieving this goal. The 
prevailing desire for a rising standard of living 
among all peoples will be most helpful in raising 
consumption levels for textiles and clothing. 
This trend can be strengthened by market and 
product research. Only the most limited| begin 
inings have been made in the development of new 
textile use and applications, particularly in the 
industrial and household areas. An international 
research bureau, financed by an inter-goverm- 
mental and industrial fund, could be helpful in 
accelerating these advances. 

15. The apparent economic advantages of 
establishing textile and garment industries to 
supply domestic needs have commended them- 
selves to many countries. Certainly, within a 
community of nations with a considerable market, 
such industries generally have a sound economic 
base. 

16. Questions have been raised about the 
economic soundness of investments in new textile 
capacity for exports in view of the apparent 
shrinkage in the total volume of international 
trade. To guide the respective countries and 
intemational financial bodies in their decisions 
on the economic desirability of such investments 
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in textiles and garments, the respective national 
and international bodies should carefully examine 
alternative uses of capital and labour resources 
and the future potentialities of such developments. 

17. The statistical reports published by 
the world economic agencies should be elaborated 
to provide more detailed comparative information 
on production, trade, capacity, employment and 
costs, so as to allow for more careful decisions 
on new investments. We urge the United Nations 
Statistical Office to schedule existing require- 
ments and to arrange for the collection and peri- 
odic publication of this information. 

18. Nations with advanced textile and gar- 
ment industries should immediately institute the 
technical and managerial changes necessary to 
modernise their procedures and equipment to 
enable them to maintain the level of production 
they might desire to support in view of the rising 
productive capacity of the developing countries. 

19. Each nation in which the textile and 
garment industries are contracting should organise 
programmes for the economic redevelopment of 
the affected communities so as to afford new em- 
ployment opportunities and provide benefits to 
displaced textile and garment workers to help to 
maintain them adequately during periods of re- 
training or re-location and to provide for the costs 
involved therein. 

20. The flow of imports into established 


textile and garment producing countries should 
not be at such a rate as to unduly disrupt the 
existing industry or cause major displacements of 
’ workers nor increase the level of unemployment in 
textile regions where the numbers are already 
high. 

21. Further study should be given to the 
propriety and methods of safeguarding levels of 
domestic textile and garment production in coun- 
tries or communities with established. textile and 
garment industries. 

22. An international study conducted by 
the GATT and the ILO would be desirable on cur- 


rent national methods of regulating the contracting 
for the manufacture of garments, in order to elimi- 
nate destructive bidding practices and to develop 
a procedure for preventing their occurrence at an 
intemational level. 

23. The wide disparity in labour rates and 
benefits among nations suggests that countries 
entering into the area of world trade in textiles 
should be required to observe minimum terms of 
employment. We strongly urge the promulgation of 
such an international code of minimum fair labour 
standards related to the economic capacity of the 
individual countries or communities of nations, 
the desire for rising living standards and the 
needs of fair international competition. 

24. Materials produced at labour standards 
below the level prescribed in national union or 
government contracts or regulations, or produced 
in cottage industries in cases where such opera- 
tions have not been traditional, should be denied 
the privilege of being sold in international mar- 
kets. 

25. We urge that a joint study of the inter- 
national textile and garment industries be under- 
taken by the GATT, the ILO and the International 
Bank, so that all nations may be fully apprized of 
the continuing trends in economic expansion, in- 
temational trade, costs, economic retums, prices, 
competitive problems, structural dislocations, mar- 
ket disruptions, labour policy and new uses and 
applications of textiles and garments, and so as 
to assist in the formulation of international trade, 
labour and industrial policies for these industries. 


On behalf of the International Textile and 
Garment Workers’ Federation: 


JOHN E. NEWTON, President. 
ALPHONSE BAEYENS, Vice-President. 
JOHN GREENHALGH, General Secretary. 
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International 


Rises in Living Costs Are Moderating. 
Late in 1960, the Pan American Union issued a 
bulletin on consumer price indexes in the Latin 
American republics.! The official indexes of the 
cost of living in the various countries, since 
1955, are presented on a common base (1955). 
The resulting tables reveal the wide variations in 
changes in living costs which the Latin American 
countries have experienced in recent years. Data 
for nine of the republics are reproduced in the 
table on page 24.’ These are the countries that 
have experienced moderate to severe inflation. 

As the table indicates, inflation has been 
particularly serious in five countries. By January 
1960, living costs had risen to almost two-and-a- 
half times the 1955 level in Uruguay, almost three 
times in Brazil, almost four times in Chile, 
almost five times in Argentina, and eight times in 
in Bolivia. (References in the present summary 
are made to whole countries, for simplicity. As 
noted in the tables, the figures cover only spe- 
cific cities or specific purchaser groups.) 

In the other four countries shown, inflation 
was, by comparison, moderate. In Mexico by 
January 1960, the increase was about 25 percent, 
in Peru and Colombia about 50 percent, and in 
Paraguay the increases were under 75 percent. 

In the remaining countries of the area, only 
relatively minor changes in the consumer price 
index occurred during this period. In Venezuela 
and Ecuador, in the five Central American coun- 
tries, in Panama, and in the Dominican Republic, 
the official indexes reflected either increases of 
about 10 percent (comparable to the rise in the 
United States and Canada), smaller increases, 
or, in some cases, slight declines. For two 
countries, Cuba and Haiti, data are incomplete. 

The five countries in which inflation has 
been most severe represent 55 percent of the 
population and more than two-thirds of the total 





__ | Indices de Precios al Consumidor (Costo de la 
Vida) de las Naciones Americanas . . . 1955 a Junio 
de 1960 (Washington: Pan American Union, 1960; Bul- 
letin No. 3 of a series on price indexes). 


Latin American area. Those in which there has 
been more moderate inflation represent about 30 
percent of the population and 25 percent of the 
area. The countries in which there has been 
little or no rise in living costs represent only 15 
percent of the population and 8 percent of the 
area. 

The rate of inflation for most of the nine 
countries shown in the table appears to have 
been moderating considerably in the first 6 
months of 1960. No increase was indicated for 
Chile in this period, and, for Peru, there was a 
slight decrease. An increase of less than 5 
percent is indicated for Argentina, Bolivia, 
Colombia, Mexico,? and Paraguay, 7 percent for 
Brazil,* sand 11 percent for Uruguay.? 


Argentina 


New Collective Agreement Signed for Oil 
Workers. The Argentine Federation of Oil Work- 
ers and the private oil companies concluded in 
October 1960 a collective agreement effective 
from July 1, 1960, to December 31, 1961. The 
agreement covers all aspects of work rules and 
labor conditions for approximately 6,700 em- 
ployees, including office’ cleaners and other 
manual workers, the administrative staff, and 
technical and sales personnel. 

Under the agreement, personnel working in 
shifts made up of teams rotating continuously 
throughout the 24 hours of the day are to work for 
6 consecutive 8-hour days and will be entitled 
subsequently to a rest period of 48 consecutive 
hours. These employees will receive differential 
pay of an additional 18 percent of the basic 
salary. According to the new wage scale com- 
puted for the industry as a whole, the average 
basic salary is approximately 6,000 pesos 
(US$72) per month, with annual increments. The 
agreement also provides that female personnel 





2 . Batis 
Madeks Recent information indicates some accelera- 
tion in the rate of increase in more recent months. 
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will be paid the same wages established for male 
personnel, provided that they carry out the same 
type of duties. 

The contract specifies that, for purposes 
of promotion, capacity, behavior, and length of 
service shall be taken into account. It also 
recommends that the companies make available to 
their employees greater opportunities for theoret- 
ical and practical training, in order that they may 
be equipped for higher positions. The Ministry of 
Labor and Welfare is charged with the application 
and supervision of the agreement.--U.S. Embassy, 
Buenos Aires. 


Wage Raises Received in 1958-60. The 
basic wage rates for the 13 industrial groups 
shown in the accompanying table represent the 
averages for 186 selected occupations in the 
various groups. The total remuneration paid is 
substantially greater than the averages shown, 
reflecting higher rates of pay for skill and ex- 
perience above minimum levels and additional 
bonuses and allowances in varying amounts, 


depending on marital status, number of depend- 
ents, vacations due, and such factors as illnesses 
and accidents. 

Collective agreements embodying wages are 
arrived at through bargaining between large in- 
dustrial worker groups, or gremios, represented by 
their unions, and the corresponding employer 
groups. This procedure, in effect since 1946, 
was an annual or biennial affair in Argentina 
until February 1956. At that time, in order to 
forestall across-the-board wage increases during 
a time of rising inflation, a decree was issued 
which permitted emergency wage increases of no 
more than 10 percent and ordered existing con- 
tracts extended until such time as new contracts 
could be drawn up under procedures established 
by decree. Thereafter, as each new contract was 
formulated, the wage increases embodied in it 
were made retroactive to February 1956 and were 
to remain in effect, in general, for 24 months. 
After February 1956, the pressure of price in- 
creases became so great that about 28 gremios 
obtained emergency wage increases, and in May 
1958 a new decree (No. 89) provided for an 


AVERAGE BASIC CONTRACTUAL HOURLY WAGES OF WHITE-COLLAR AND MANU AL WORKERS IN ARGENTINA, 
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(In pesos!) 
White-collar workers Manual workers 

memes Dec. Dec. Aug. Dec. Dec. Aug. 
1958 1959 1960? 1958 1959 19602 

‘Average, all groups ............:0000000 16. 55 22. 78 24. 42 13. 56 19. 21 20. 48 
AMIE cs cle scccrstacugtccnsee Gaxccwes esc ee 21.64 21.64 12.62 21.12 21.12 
igh in ce Ran rt tt tS 16.18 22. 37 25. 37 11.75 16.25 18. 25 
ai aldara Asiaoh accel gta ae 13.99 22. 22 22.22 12. 40 20. 40 20. 40 
I ierieecscsgustg nas se suettcotornnncobent 15. 67 22.72 27.26 11.19 16. 22 19. 47 
Pg a Pee ee eae 21.00 25.04 25.00 14.50 18.75 18.75 
Light And power .........s:scssssecseeseseeees 17.75 26.62 26.62 14. 25 21. 37 21. 37 
I Scscssmrncssceceoges Gosncriaggunreiits veco] OO ED 29. 37 29. 37 14. 26 22. 36 22. 36 
cia ik cad ch caciusiegialanamcas 12. 66 19.62 24.62 11.00 17.05 22.05 
II iss isivcinncersesrietbotsssinestynioss 19. 58 24. 58 30. 32 16. 58 21. 58 25.11 
, a A he AF 12.95 25.18 28. 21 11.14 22.65 25. 37 
Cotton textiles .0........ccccccceessecceeesere 18. 63 18. 63 18. 63 16. 42 16. 42 16. 42 
Wool textiles .............. ccccscssccecccees cers 17.89 17.89 17.89 17. 29 17. 29 17.29 
SE si scenic aiiest neitea Nlehindindehealat ches 14. 96 20. 33 20. 33 12. 83 18. 23 18. 23 














Source: Argentine Department of Social 
Statistics. 


1 The exchange rate in December 1958 was: 
1 peso=US$0.014. For the other months mentioned, 
it was: 1 peso=US$0.012. 

2 Preliminary. 
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across-the-board wage increase of 60 percent 
over the levels which had been set as of February 
1956. 

Since May 1958, the various gremios have 
negotiated new contracts, embodying wage in- 
creases which have raised the general average 
of wage and salary levels to approximately 80 
percent above the level established by the decree 
of May 1958. 


Costa Rica 


Apprenticeship Program Established. Under 
the guidance of Thomas Walsh, an International 
Cooperation Labor Adviser, a considerable séctor 
of management in Costa Rica has cooperated with 
the Ministry of Labor in setting up an apprentice- 
ship program. Under the new program, which was 
barely underway in November 1960, the shops of 
the Ministry of Public Works was training 19 ap- 
prentices as mechanics, 2 as electricians, and 1 
as a cabinetmaker. In these shops, in addition, 
some 40 boys under 20 years of age were receiv- 
ing related training in these same fields. As part 
of the program, seven private shops were offering 
practical training to 11 cabinetmakers, who were 
also receiving related instruction in theory at the 
Vocational School at Desamparados. The Indus- 
trial Training School was instructing 30 boys in 
general mechanical theory. Future plans include 
the extension of the training program to additional 
crafts.--U.S. Embassy, San Jose. 


Mexico 


Food Prices Increase. Mexican workers 
again appear to be caught in a wage-price 
squeeze after-a year of general price stability. 
The Confederation of Workers of Mexico (CTM) 
has called the attention of the Ministry of Indus- 
try and Commerce and its Office of Prices to the 
exorbitant price increase of food products. A 


CTM study indicates that from January to Sep- 
tember 1960, the price of granulated sugar rose 
by approximately 7 percent, the price of 30-per- 
cent cracked rice by 21 percent, and the price of 
cooking salt in bulk by 60 percent. The cost of 
beef rose by at least 30 percent and that of pork 
from 14 to 20 percent depending upon the quality 
of meat. The CTM urged that price control meas- 
ures be extended to more food products that are 
widely consumed, in order that the present wage- 
price inequality for workers might be corrected 
or, at least, kept at a minimum.--U.S. Embassy, 
Mexico. 


Panama 


Employment Prospects Improve. Panama, 
like most of the lesser-developed countries, faces 
the problem of a surplus of unemployed and un- 
skilled workers and a scarcity of skilled workers. 
Unemployment, during the third quarter of 1960, 
was increased when lack of funds forced the 
Ministry of Public Works to discharge some 
500 employees and when seasonal rains caused 
the dismissal of an additional 1,000 construction 
workers. 

However, a number of new employment op- 
portunities are in view. The continued expansion 
of the Colon Free Zone will provide employment 
for skilled as well as unskilled workers. De- 
velopmental activity in this area involves a new 
petroleum refinery, a new cement plant, and new 
fiber-cement and asbestos-cement units. Con- 
struction workers will find opportunity for em- 
ployment on the newly financed feeder road proj- 
ect in the interior of the country. Also, a change 
in Government hours, requiring afternoon work 
only until 5 o’clock, is expected to release for 
other workers some of the after-hours jobs held 
by many Government workers.--U.S. Embassy, 
Panama. 
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Austria 


Christmas Bonus Increased. Approximately 
300,000 workers in the metal industry won in- 
creases in Christmas bonuses in December 1960 
through negotiations between the Metal and Mine 
Workers’ Union and the metal industry and handi- 
craft groups. In industry, workers with less than 
3 years’ service gained a half week’s pay, and 
those with over 3 years’ service a full week's 
pay; those in handicraft shops gained a half- 
week’s pay. The negotiations on bonus demands 
were sanctioned by the Wage-Price Commission, 
which withheld sanction for wage negotiations. 
In the metal industry, the bonus now amounts to 
3 weeks’ pay for workers with less than 3 years’ 
service, 34 weeks* pay for 3-5 years’ service, 
and 4 weeks’ pay after 5 years’ service.--U.S. 
Embassy, Vienna. 


Denmark 


Labor Shortage Continues. Labor Market 
developments in the third quarter of 1960 not only 
confirmed, but further stressed, full employment 
trends. Although in previous years employment 
reached an annual peak about June and July, em- 
ployment in the third quarter of 1960 continued to 
climb and reach an alltime high of 724,000 work- 
ers covered by unemployment insurance in Sep- 
tember. 

The steady decline in the agricultural labor 
force continued in 1960 and for the first time had 
a serious effect on the insured labor force; in- 
sured farm labor declined almost 7 percent from 
January to September. The labor force also de- 
clined in the textile, needle trades, and leather 
industries. In manufacturing, the insured labor 
force increased by an average of 2 percent. There 
were increases of 3 to 4 percent in the food, 
paper, stone, and glass industries, and in the 
key metal industry with its 142,000 workers. It is 
noteworthy that in the distributive trades the la- 
bor force grew by only 0.8 percent, while trans- 
portation attracted an additional 1.8 percent. 
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Acute labor shortages have spread from the 
skilled to the unskilled labor force, although as 
yet only in major urban areas. That the unskilled 
part of the labor force remained the most sensi- 
tive to unemployment was reflected in the interim 
statistics for October, which showed the first 
traces of seasonal decline in employment for un- 
skilled labor. Skilled labor, on the other hand, 
showed continuous increases in employment. In- 
creases in employment during the past year were 
greatest in those industrial sectors and geograph- 
ic areas that still had a labor reserve. Thus, the 
differences in employment volume between Copen- 
hagen and the rural areas were reduced. 

The previous gaps in employment between 
skilled and unskilled workers have also become 
considerably narrower. As normal labor reserves 
are exhausted, the failure of the labor force to 
increase will affect production capabilities; the 
mobilization of ‘“thidden’’ reserves will become 
increasingly important. Revisions of the taxation 
system might encourage married women to enter 
or reenter the labor force to an increasing degree. 
Employer spokesmen are beginning to think in 
terms of urging Danes working abroad to return 
home. Improved manpower utilization through 
training of unskilled workers and the employment 
of semiskilled workers on jobs normally performed 
by skilled workers would be a considerable help. 
The public employment service is attempting to 
speed up the process of the more efficient use of 
available labor. 

In addition to the obvious effects of labor 
shortages on production, full employment has 
caused some lessened stability in the plants. 
Job shifts became more frequent, and productivity 
showed signs of stagnation.--U.S. Embassy, 
Copenhagen. 


Finland 


Employment Exchanges Consolidated. Ef- 
fective January 1, 1961, employment exchange 
services under the jurisdiction of local authori- 
ties were consolidated into a national Employ- 
ment Exchange Service, under the Ministry for 
Communications and Public Works. The: national 
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Organization will also supervise activities of 
private labor exchange services (e.g., those con- 
ducted by trade unions), which are permitted to 
continue operations.--U.S. Embassy, Helsinki. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


Status Upgraded for Selected Workers. Sev- 
eral major firms have been setting a trend by 
giving to certain employees of their blue-collar 
force the social and employment privileges here- 
tofore enjoyed only by white-collar workers. A 
recent example is the Badische Anilin- und Soda- 
Fabrik (Ludwigshafen), where, on the basis of 
work performance, experience, and loyalty, ap- 
proximately 25 percent of the blue-collar working 
force have been designated by such special titles 
as ‘‘works employees’’ or ‘thonored employees.’’ 
Under the new status, they receive full pay in the 
event of sickness, the same vacation privileges 
as the office staff, 6 weeks’ separation pay, and 
certain additional retirement benefits. All blue- 
collar workers with more than 25 years of service 
become ‘‘honored employees.’’ The designation 
may be revoked at any time by the management. 
{n announcing the new policy the board chairman 
of the establishment stressed the factor of in- 
creased social status as a primary consideration 
in the company’s action. 

Union leaders commented favorably on the 
more tangible aspects of such moves, but some 
expressed concern that the action might tend to 
lessen active union interest and participation.-- 
U.S. Consulate General, Frankfurt. 


West Berlin Productivity Discussed. Accord- 
ing to West Berlin Senator Paul Hertz, an in- 
crease in the productive capacity of West Berlin 
is of vital importance. This, he said, must be 
achieved not only through improved and expanded 
facilities but also through better plant organiza- 
tion. He noted that per capita output in West 
Berlin has already increased by 75 percent since 
1950. The senator stated that full employment 
has practically been reached in West Berlin, only 
2 percent of the labor force being unemployed. 
He recommended the continuation of retraining 
measures in industry to permit the utilization of 
the labor reserves still available. 

As regards full utilization of the available 
manpower for the greatest possible production, it 
is relevant to note that as many as 44 percent of 
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the women of West Berlin are gainfully employed, 
not including those who are self-employed, a per- 
centage high above that of the Federal Republic 
as a whole. Moreover, 12,000 West Berliners over 
65 years of age are gainfully employed.--U.S. 
Mission, Berlin. 


Italy 


Break Occurs in Management’s United Front 
Against Sectorwide Bargaining. Representatives 
of the private and Governmental sectors of in- 
dustry--maintaining that the 3-year contract 
signed in October 1959 for the entire metal- 
mechanic group of workers was still valid-- 
originally refused to negotiate with the plant 
unions, which had been striking periodically 
since September 19, 1960. The unions, in strik- 
ing, were attempting to establish the legitimacy 
of sectorwide bargaining, which would supplement 
industrywide contracts in the way plant con- 
tracts do. They cited unexpected gains in pro- 
ductivity under previous sectorwide contracts, 
and demanded sectorwide negotiations. 

The intervention of Labor Minister Fiorentino 
Sullo, supported by Minister for State Holdings 
Giorgio Bo, caused the Government representa- 
tives to change their stand, and in December they 
signed a sectorwide agreement with the unions 
representing electromechanics in Government- 
owned plants. However, the strike continued in 
the larger, privately owned plants employing 
metal-mechanic (including electromechanic) work- 
ers.--U. S. Embassy, Rome. 


Norway 


New Contract for Seamen Negotiated. The 
Norwegian Seamen’s Union and the Shipowners’ 
Association, .with assistance from the State 
Mediator, reached agreement on a new l-year 
contract in November 1960. The contract calls 
for only minor changes in wages, but provides 
substantial improvements in working conditions. 
For seamen in foreign trade, the workweek will be 
shortened from 48 to 45 hours. At sea the 3 
additional free hours will be given on Saturdays, 
and in harbor they will be converted into free 
days ashore. In return for the reduction of hours, 
the seamen will give up the additional week of 
annual vacation which they had previously 
accepted in lieu of a shortened workweek. In the 
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new contract, the two lowest-paid groups of 
stewards received an adjustment in their wages. 
The lowest monthly wage for stewards, which 
was formerly 1,034 kroner (US$144.76), will now 
be 1,078 kroner (US$150.92).--U.S. Embassy, 
Oslo. 


Collective Bargaining Program Adopted for 
1961. The General Council of the Federation of 
Trade Unions (LO) has laid down guide lines for 
collective bargaining in 1961. Directives stress 
that special attention is to be paid to groups with 
a low wage level and those not benefiting from 
the ‘‘wage drift.”” The general points recom- 
mended for inclusion in union demands include: 
Reduction of hours of work for noncontinuous 
shift work and for second- and third-shift workers; 
equal pay for men and women according to the 
principles of ILO Convention No. 100; and in- 
creased vacation and holiday pay.--U.S. Embassy, 
Oslo. 


Supplemental Pension Plan Approved. The 
Norwegian Employers’ Association (NAF) and 
the Federation of Trade Unions (LO) have nego- 
tiated and approved a pace-setting supplementary 
pension plan, effective January 1, 1962, which is 
geared to collective wage contracts. The pension 
agreement is designed to provide additional in- 
come for retired workers entitled to receive old- 
age pensions and supplementary municipal 
pensions. The pact is subject to formal Govem- 
ment ‘sanction. 

The plan will initially cover some 240,000 
union workers employed by firms affiliated with 
the NAF. On certain conditions, membership in 
the plan may be extended to other groups of 
workers. Supplemental pension payments to 
retired persons; will start January 1, 1964. 

Prime Minister Einar Gerhardsen welcomed 
the plan as a good beginning toward achieving 
supplementary pensions for all. He has said that 
a pension constituting 60 percent of the wages 
received before retirement is a goal worth striving 
for and that it would be natural for groups such as 
fishermen and farmers to explore possibilities for 
supplementary pensions similar to those provided 
in the new plan. 
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According to the terms of the agreement for 
the new plan, to earn the maximum yearly supple- 
mental pension, Kr.2,400 (US$336), members of 
the plan must pay premiums for 2,000 weeks, or 
40 working years. Women will receive the same 
pension as men. The age at which the supple- 
mental pension payments will begin is the same 
for men and women--70 years. The agreement 
sontains special provisions for supplemental 
pensions to widows and dependent children under 
18 years of age. 

The weekly premium has been fixed at 
Kr.4.50 (US$0.63), of which the employer will 
pay two-thirds and the worker member one-third. 
The pact is predicated on the assumption that 
premiums will be tax-exempt. Earned pension 
rights are transferable among firms belonging to 
the plan. Worker members who are sick may defer 
premium payments for as long as 2 years. 

An executive committee, comprising three 
representatives from each of the two parties to 
the pension agreement, will draft detailed bylaws 
for the plan. The executive committee will also 
settle pension disputes and manage the pension 
fund. During the initial 5 years, premium receipts 
are expected to be Kr.50 million (US$100,000) a 
year, with relatively small pension disbursals. 

Bylaws will provide for the establishment 
of a 30-member board, with an equal number of 
representatives from the Employers’ Association 
and the Federation of Labor, to supervise the 
work of the executive committee. The plan will 
not require an elaborate administration, as techni- 
cal implementation of it will be tured over to the 
National Security Institution and local boards 
handling social security and health insurance.-- 
Norwegian Information Service. 


Linking of Pensions to Wage-Price Trends 
Proposed. Minister of Social Affairs Gudmund 
Harlem proposed, in a statement to the Storting 
(Norwegian Parliament) in November 1960, that 
pension benefits be adjusted to the trends in 
wages and prices. The proposal was based on 
the principle that those who live on pensions 
should benefit from rises in the real income of 
workers but should not suffer a loss of real in- 
come when prices rise. The Minister proposed 
that this principle be applied for the first time in 
connection with the wage negotiations and farm- 
price negotiations to be held in the spring of 
1961.--U.S. Embassy, Oslo. 
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Sweden 


Cash Wage and Labor Cost in 1958 Com- 
pared. A study of the labor costs of 808 com- 
panies affiliated with the Swedish Employers’ 
Federation was released in November 1960. The 
808 companies employ 403,000 manual workers 
and 130,000 salaried employees. According to 
the study, the employers’ labor costs in 1958 
were 19.9 percent over cash wages for worked 
time--15.7 percent for manual workers and 29.9 
percent for salaried employees. 

The large difference between costs for 
blue-collar and white-collar workers during that 
year is attributed to the higher white-collar pen- 
sion benefits. This difference has been evened 
out to some extent by the enactment of the com- 
pulsory supplemental pension system in 1960, 
which benefited blue-collar workers especially. 

Approximately four-fifths of the labor costs, 
in addition to cash wages for worked time, con- 
sisted of payments for nonworked time (vacation, 
holidays, and sickness compensation), and for 
pensions and housing.--U.S. Embassy, Stockholm. 


United Kingdom 


Inadequacy of Apprenticeship Facilities 
Appraised. Recent reports in the press suggest 
that under the traditional apprenticeship system, 
British industry will not be able to provide—for 
the unusually large number of students who will be 
leaving school in the next 3 or 4 years—oppor- 
tunities for training as craftsmen and skilled 
workers. 

As a result of the rise in the British birth- 
rate immediately after World War II, there will be 
a substantial increase in the number of young 
people leaving school in. the next few years. 
Considering boys alone, those leaving school in 
1961 are estimated to number 336,000, one-fourth 
more than in 1958; those leaving in 1962, 366,000, 
or over one-third more than in 1958. 

A shortage of skilled labor in the United 
Kingdom has long been the major obstacle to in- 
creased production in such important industries 
as engineering. The expansion of British exports 
in competitive markets is generally conceded to 
depend on the export of technically advanced 
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products, which require the use of large amounts 
of skilled labor. Failure to train a substantial 
portion of school leavers in the next few years in 
skilled crafts may seriously reduce the long-term 
export prospects of British engineering and other 
industries. 

The present prospect is that the unique 
opportunity for development now open to British 
industry because of the increased number of 
students leaving school in the next few years 
will be lost because of the inadequate apprentice- 
ship system. It will require vigorous efforts 
merely to maintain the proportion of school 
leavers who are accepted as apprentices.--U.S. 
Embassy, London. 


Short Time Spreads in Auto Industry. Out of 
a total of 440,000 workers in the motor-car and 
accessories industry, over 100,000 workers were 
in late 1960 on short time or were soon scheduled 
to be. About 18,000 Ford Company employees at 
seven plants were the latest to be affected by 
the recession that has hit the industry. This is 
the first time since World War II that the Ford 
Company-the last of the big five automobile 
manufacturers in the United Kingdom to take 
such action—has had to cut its working week.-- 
U.S. Embassy, London. 


Unique Retirement Program Introduced at 
Unilever. In October 1960, the Unilever Company 
added to its Pensioners’ Welfare Organization a 
10-week course on the theme ‘‘Preparation for 
Retirement.’’ The students attending the course 
were all Unilever retired pensioners, representing 
all grades of employees. Some of them had been 
retired a number of years, while others were just 
going through the transitional stage. The course 
was held in cooperation with the London County 
Council City Literary Institute, which conducts 
adult education classes. 

The manager of the Central Pensioners’ 
Department at Unilever, A. de Heus, has long had 
a deep interest in improving retirement and post- 
retirement procedures. A few years ago, at his 
suggestion, Unilever started its Pensioners’ Wel- 
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fare Organization, through which its members are 
visited and, where necessary, helped. De Heus 
drew on his wide experiences in this program to 
substantiate his basic idea that retirement should 
be planned in order to be enjoyed to the fullest 
extént. 


He has organized regional meetings of pen- 
sioners, where retired persons exchange ideas. 
These meetings are financed by the company and 
are attended by its high-level officials. De Heus 
has received many inquiries from other companies 
about his program.--U.S. Embassy, London. 
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Tunisia 


Social Security Benefits Enlarged. On 
October 24, 1960, the Tunisian Cabinet approved 
draft social security legislation to be presented 
to the National Assembly. The new legislative 
proposals, endorsed by the Union Generale 
Tunisienne du Travail (UGTT), are to provide 
extended and liberalized social security benefits. 
Included are provisions for a 5-percent increase 
in the minimum wage (to cover the employees’ 
contribution to the new social security benefits), 
free hospital and medical care, sick pay, and 
death and matemity benefits. Although exact 
details have not been announced, it appears that 
the employers’ contributions toward the cost of 
the additional benefits will be met through the 
removal of the present ceiling on family allowance 
contributions made by employers. This increase 
in employer contributions may be partially offset 
by a reduction in direct family allowances, which 
are not part of the new social security benefits.-- 
U.S. Embassy, Tunis. 


Trade Union Cooperatives Expanded. 
Following a decision at its annual Congress in 
April 1960, the UGTT took additional steps during 
the third quarter of 1960 to expand its activities 
in the field of cooperatives. New cooperative 
food retail outlets opened in Tunis and Sfax; the 
fish distribution cooperative expanded its opera- 
tions further inland; and the workers’ clothing 
cooperative opened new outlets outside of Tunis. 
The UGTT announced that it was studying a pro- 
posal to establish a workers’ bank, where funds 
for the growing cooperative movement of the 
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UGTT would be provided. By mid-1960, there 
were reportedly some 2,400 persons employed by 
UGTT cooperatives in Tunisia. A special or- 
ganization within the UGTT was established to 
direct these activities; this is the ‘‘Union of 
Cooperatives,’’ at the head of which is Habib 
Tliba, deputy secretary general of the UGTT for 
economics and cooperatives.--U.S. Embassy, 
Tunis. 


Progress Achieved in Self-Help. The dis- 
trict of the Djerid, Gafsa Province, is expe- 
riencing great activity aimed at modemization, 
through self-help rather than foreign aid. 

In the towns of Tozeur and Nefta (popula- 
tion about 25,000), every child from 6 to 12 years 
of age is enrolled in school in mixed classes, end- 
ing a centuries-old tradition of separate education 
for girls and boys. New schoolhouses are being 
built by the voluntary Sunday labor of students 
and their parents. Teachers are drawn from a 
variety of sources. Even the Mayor of Tozeur 
and the Govemor’s wife conduct classes. In 
addition to regular subjects, students are taught 
dental hygiene, and their parents are lectured on 
balanced diets and food values. Instruction in 
reading and writing and on-the-job vocational 
training (masonry, carpentry, mechanics) are 
being provided for unskilled adults. 

Agricultural extension workers have helped 
to improve the quality and quantity of the date 
harvest, the area’s major cash crop. Modest 
hotels are being built or improved to attract 
tourists. Kilns, which traditionally made solid 
bricks for local construction, are being modem- 
ized to make lighter, perforated brick for shipment 
to other Tunisian markets. 
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As a result of the labor development pro- 
gram and intensified labor utilization in the face 
of acute capital shortage, now, instead of a 
situation reflecting a 25-percent or higher unem- 
ployment rate, as in 1959, labor shortages have 
led to the use of labor-saving equipment.--U.S. 
Embassy, Tunis. 


Union of South Africa 


Employment Problems of Indians in Durban 
Investigated. Following a 2-year study, spon- 
sored by the National Council for Social Research, 
during which some 2,500 students were inter- 
viewed, S. Cooppan, a research fellow in the 
Department of Economics at the University of 
Natal, concluded that Indians with matriculation 
certificates (high school diplomas) and college 
Or university degrees are discovering in Durban 
today that their qualifications for employment are 
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Communist China 


Party Decides on Income Distribution in the 
Rural Communes. The Central Committee of the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) in a general 
policy statement of November 1960 announced 
guidelines for the distribution of income in the 
rural communes. Generally the CCP suggested 
that 65 percent of the annual income of a pro- 
duction brigade should be distributed as individual 
income to brigade members and 35 percent re- 
tained to cover production costs, welfare reserves, 
and investment fund requirements. 

The policy statement said that income 
distribution was to be calculated on the basis of 
production brigade earnings, and that the propor- 
tional allocation between payments to brigade 
members and retention for other purposes might 
be varied according to the particular economic 
and financial condition of the brigade. Those 
brigades whose earnings are low will be per- 
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too high. Cooppan inquired into the employment 
pattern of the Indian who leaves school, particu- 
larly on the post-primary level. 

He discovered that most of the jobs now 
open to Indians are in the semiskilled and un- 
skilled categories. Such employment, however, 
is generally jscarce, and this impels Indian parents 
to keep their children at school longer than they 
would otherwise, in order to keep them occupied. 

Most high school graduates look for clerical 
work, Cooppan said. Employers find that it bene- 
fits them to take on more highly educated youths; 
but the number of jobs for Indians has not kept up 
with the increasing output of students from Indian 
schools. 

Indians who get college or university de- 
grees find it difficult to obtain employment other 
than as teachers. Unless they have taken pro- 
fessional courses in education, they are paid at 
the same rate as high school graduates. Similarly, 
Indian high school graduates are paid at the same 
rate (for clerical job) as those who have com- 
pleted only their elementary education (eighth 
grade).--U.S. Consulate, Durban. 


mitted to distribute a larger share of total income 
to their members, while the better-off brigades 
may distribute less than 65 percent of total in- 
come to their members. 

It was emphasized that only a minor share 
of the funds retained by the production brigades 
were to be*tumed over to the commune for invest- 
ment purposes and that current development 
efforts were to be concentrated upon building up 
the economic structure of the brigades rather 
than of the communes.--U.S. Consulate General, 
Hong Kong. 


Japan 


Ten-Year Vocational Training Program 
Planned. The Labor Ministry recently announced 
a 10-year vocational training program based on 
Prime Minister Hay ato Ikeda’s proposal to double 
the national income in 10 years. The currently 
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growing shortage of semiskilled and skilled 
workers is causing concern in some areas and 
emphasizes the difficulty of the task of assuring 
a supply of such workers for the rapid mechaniza- 
tion of Japanese industry which will be required 
if the Prime Minister’s proposal is to be achieved. 

The Labor Ministry estimates that employ- 
ment in secondary industries requiring consider- 
able skills will rise from 11,680,000 in 1959 to 
18,650,000 in 1970 and the percent of the work 
force employed in technical fields will rise from 
7 to 10.5 over the same period. Further, the 
Ministry estimates that about 30 percent of the 
2,110,000 skilled and 45 percent of the 2,060,000 
semiskilled workers coming out of schools over 
the 10-year period will require additional voca- 
tional training. Moreover, it is estimated that 
1,810,000 workers already trained will require 
retraining as a result of the mechanization of 
industry. 

The existing 42 national and several hun- 
dred prefectural training centers are insufficient 
to handle the anticipated mass influx of those 
who need training. The main proposal of the 
Ministry aimed at dealing with this situation is 
that new centers be constructed to train 329,000 
semiskilled and 370,000 skilled workers annually. 
--U.S. Embassy, Tokyo. 


Program of Union Center Announced. The 


neutralist General Council of Trade Unionsof ' 


Japan (SOHYO) held a series of meetings in Tokyo 
to outline an effective campaign against ‘‘growing 
unemployment and poverty.’’ At the concluding 
‘meeting, October 14, 1960, a resolution was passed 
outlining the following positions, to be supported 
at workshop and regional levels: 

*(1) For a large-scale wage increase; for 
the establishment of a real minimum wage system. 

*(2) Against an enterprise rationalization 
which will result in large-scale dismissals; for 
full employment and better measures for economic 
security of the unemployed. 

(3) For postponement of the implementa- 
tion of the Government-proposed national pension 
system; for an increase in the Social Security 
budget in order to double the amount given to 
desticutes under. the Livelihood Protection Law. 
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“(4) For the reduction of taxes paid by 
the masses; against the rise of commodity prices 
and of fees charged by public enterprises. 

(5) Against the employment of temporary 
workers and against discrimination with respect 
to such temporary workers as are hired. 

*(6) Against the centralization of politics; 
for the establishment of local autonomy; for a 
greater educational budget to lighten the financial 
burden of parents. 

(7) For the construction of low-rent 
houses for the workers and the people of Japan.”’ 

--SOHYO News. 


Malaya 


Railway Unions Merged. On November 6, 
1960, six principal railway unions in Malaya--the 
Locomotive Enginemen’s Union, the National 
Union of Railwaymen, the Malayan Railway 
Junior Officers’ Union, the Malayan Railway Em- 
ployees’ Trade Union, the Signalmen’s Union, 
and the Malayan Railway Engineering and Health 
Workers’ Union—representing 14,000 railway em- 
ployees, have merged into a single union to be 
known as the Railwaymen’s Union of Malaya 
(RUM). The union’s new constitution was drawn 
up with the assistance of representatives of the 
Intemational Federation of Transportworkers 
(ITF), an International Trade Secretariat, and has 
been submitted to the Registrar of Unions for 
approval.--U.S. Embassy, Kuala Lumpur. 


Second Asian Transport Workers’ Conference 
Held. - The Second Asian Transport Workers’ 
Conference, under the sponsorship of the Intema- 
tional Federation of Transportworkers (ITF), was 
held in Kuala Lumpur in November 1960. More 
than 60 delegates from Aden, Hong Kong, India, 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Malaya, Pakistan, the 
Philippines, and Singapore attended. Vethamuthu 
David, general secretary of the Transport Workers’ 
Union of Malaya and Socialist Front member of 
Malaya’s Parliament, served as chairman of the 
conference.--U. S. Embassy, Kuala Lumpur. 














Singapore 


Agreement Ends Strike at Electric Company. 
The strike against the General Electric Company, 
Ltd., which began September 10, 1960, ended 
after 6 weeks with an agreement which followed 
discussions between a company official and 
Sandrasegaran Woodhull, a member of the Singa- 
pore Trades Union Congress (STUC) and adviser 
to the Singapore Business Houses Employees’ 
Union (SBHEU), which represented the strikers. 
The strike, involving about 150 employees, was 


called because the company planned to eliminate 
about 28 jobs. Also involved were 17 demands 
for wage increases and other benefits, which the 
union had presented to the company shortly before 
the strike. 

The agreement called for the immediate 
resumption of work and for immediate negotiation 
on all matters in dispute between the union and 
the company. The union agreed in principle that 
retrenchment is necessary and that retrenchment 
and the union demands were to be discussed sep- 
arately, in alternate meetings.--U.S. Consulate 
General, Singapore. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 


as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 1. BELGIUM: DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS CONTRIBUTING TO THE NATION AL SOCIAL SECURITY FUND, ! 
BY INDUSTRY, JUNE 30, 1959 
Industry Number of firms Number of workers 
MR shesictniccsscisccaicta sarcenciccs pein tee Ni se 135, 638 1, 915, 399 
MI sie sinib ition oxide echan sa chasiasonedps tangled teacosestcc couse 12, 038 21,175 
aaah cettataitihlicsistk. nicgy Sinha i 0g 378 1, 829 
Extractive industries: 
GR I I oasis oni cscs ssc cksncecece <a Soeseseseciece 85 138, 217 
ai iiiciicis aso. scnacscshsscesbiennneesdaseessebcncastiacnsc 365 10, 546 
Manufacturing: 
INN ihn saan rcconten scbikataoeeccnicaadalate etnies 8, 837 70, 375 
titty seis ciaieinkisescicestshmnintisbadialanabboueeae 990 27, 389 
Fea csasncrdosccsenisies seccce seis tase atibiiedalsse aa Ca tS ele 154 9, 203 
SE EEE SUS TA epee ote Rese ane cae eae 61 4, 237 
Miscellaneous chemical product ..............cc.ssssssesecsseseeees 797 53, 537 
I GiitbbibamStbhbaGs \enuicassedsicc ne 177 8, 371 
Wood Snide seek dad latic alessio elahghclebindistoseess +s. toneseserions 4, 026 44, 396 
OS iii Licik casalisssts ‘isk daca chtetapaaiotenichaaaciinie > drank 393 21, 598 
Publishing and printing... ..ccccsccsesccsscssssestseseee cae 2, 068 30, 999 
MN th, Acssdeeabsiastidinusn. sauuaste olan reece 887 10, 773 
iii iebithieliksssisoishestencsemenics ccoatidneraccocc 3, 135 142, 675 
BE iiinakincdisenea visccciicne ect i 5 AN ARPT oe 6, 858 84, 531 
Reta teodhda’ eek ads ccicba cleeabicibbdeladidiastpibdllaasc coaces... 125 19, 730 
Fuels ................ te i AR TENT BNE SE 32 11, 334 
Nonmetallic mineral derivatives .0......0......cccccscsceseseeecssees 1, 567 66, 932 
ii tenbiinvaichiaplacasncvnwmnsanmucdnswcdsioterccsde eo 549 116, 589 
SN TRELLIS rl RGA ae tdi ean ea eae 9, 348 237, 874 
Art and precision products .............s:cccceccsssesessssssesseee cossnees 964 15, 372 
RE aici as da ei cree a tenad Aaa 824 8,112 
I Giihsixinicshnrinssa sna slatsacantheavchwnitcanineusscr cu, 23, 186 199, 286 
I aeisinnsi dies: s:sieh roreadctineintorumbibusanieetrbeon tes. <. 22, 480 175, 349 
Credit: 
RTE SS as AT oa iste eta RMA AD RI ah elena r ae RA a 904 35, 339 
ERR SERRE So bles shaee RSPAS pA RoR 785 20, 231 
Personal services: 
Hotels and restaurants «0.0.2.0... cesses cesssccsssesececesecesesesoeee 5,829 24, 595 
ited scssicctsnasstoccrcnonexstoncisanaptaadbiocsanedlccecncons 1, 391 11,190 
I chnstituieccicnsveibumiciintembodatianbessesucbesmncsincoer: 4, 438 28, 900 
Public services: 
Medical and public health services.............c.csesecs00 seneieie 3, 578 28, 051 
I Callie iviieclncet le tancshermenmadlssooroicbonccte: cases iostaeonsoeccec 3,896 23, 761 
SRE Grae neta MT mA NEE 7, 036 114, 522 
ee Rie eee 7, 457 98, 381 











‘Contributions to the National Security Fund are 
obligatory for all employed persons in Belgium, ex- 
cept for those in the following categories, who are 
either uninsured or are insured under separate pro- 
grams: Seasonal agricultural workers; persons work- 
ing less than 2 hours a day; apprentices; persons 
domiciled in Belgium but employed in France, the 
German Federal Republic, Luxembourg, or the Nether- 
lands; persons drawing unemployment insurance; the 
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pemnanent metropolitan civil service; private school 
teachers; domestic servants; railway workers; and 
workers or a ge in family enterprises... The total of 
these excluded groups is estimated to add about 
500,000 persons to the labor force. 


Source: Belgium, Office National de Sécurite 
Sociale, Rapport annuel, 1959. 





TABLE 2. ITALY: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEP TEMBER 1959 














Average 

Industry hourly eamings 
(in lire) 
Ao cen sale annie nieannaninemeeantenpahdiaionetiauiabintion acs 220. 20 
III sn scsasniccet hon eevsastghliagontonsonsparionvenstnsiilmaseysinesosiitsannnticanuresantanhneninzasenneinasronsttingnetns at 244.59 
I i inca icrhpcmihcten-sstdga aien eii sedesinetatcn estore chieortinleageitesmnenininaian 245.99 
ia aa aaah etch lian on sevipoeeanidasiibesbabantue iii tanh enigilisnenOliadiniin eebinigioenst 226.97 
NOR a save ectinsnsesiiennn nchnehisienieetinnanienanescroemennvnenenisnntnlineinchinninnes 216. 44 
RATT REE See cae ee EOE et eR 18). 68 
eee eee il WIG: one sissies cece ssvcsenscnsaeranannenncva mensions guineensessaasniesnnnens Hive 158. 25 
OE ENS SPALL TT A TT A 187. 34 
ial icidantnetenrignetocsissnenesnicduanienessieseligainaiteenineainiintnsaionniiaiinntipnaiinn 176. 44 
Sugar hal SSR co RETIRE 5 pi tlocines arith Relea ee eRe PICO 223.22 
III 0 ceivesie nsevenctions xtarchigliganiephesatng toneetsnissann incense euenigncnenatansentiiaiytit 158. 67 
I iciavinuneinslievntiicsinieneunsnibnolipiecuniatonapeninn i iatiaienenenatetwnienianenananeniichaeiiin 175.31 
I esd aac Lilies shddennilp RSeeocin Saleedpretinicebsd daca tissicns sence 90. 30 
TT ii donned a ceaiiennesanaenibsihpalgiianneense aabinamaniusidine 141.12 
ES ESRD SS SE Oe SPN SES Oo OME Ne TIC ere a 171.98 
EEE SIE A RE NARS eee aCe TT OO RT TOM RN ITE 173.59 
thrills nieces contains etaiessalgustnrenesc niateaiaamniersiuatingietncliiaaiaaanigan te iiabeintitinies 189. 21 
SS 5 N.S ee GIN ENTE NE NE UME 219. 56 
Knitwear ................ sides tisha deauinadeibidia espe aaccidebaiedandbanietisl 140. 98 
IE ails ieee adeno ensci sien seinebineiponiconieianiak ammenninhes epinoantishninenssiienencesmatintite 155. 36 
SEE EISEN Cae NA et ee GNA ARNE ENTE 164. 47 
(ENE in SUSI 0 SE ce PE CETERA RIA 170.02 
ES PAE AT OORT 156. 68 
SD ARSENE. 5 in eM SNR TNE NCP SN EN SE ERI 154.91 
| SOREL: ARATE G55 Oo Re aR AEN ASE a TO Ie 172.17 
I ici vericcaitenesniiprnenmennoges iene viasersacneniunentennnentiiemeieiaitis eneianets 158, 62 
IIE i ccrstrstaminnesisjcin: nesircniantiliinsistionsen isiemietane’sben wapncetetinnanenenit i 207.84 
NESE, IEEE A A OC ART TT 273.90 
STO AON TAL RT ATO TT 195. 62 
I aa acc anaes metinibnliiainacmb ena aphieebtiameinnns 288. 84 
ELE ECLA EAE ALENT NET OD 237. 53 
ET eee eo ee Se See ROE a Em TRS 195. 83 
Id cxecntnincninn dosenpniansonaiasententeerpoansicnmmventenanantiant ohieies 226. 18 
ed ance elaneagtbacdisl rmnldebterhaninsbonniesenohanntintinininnpiiieniiii 177.21 
SSA A A AIR SSE TS ct Ses een a PM CA Te 239.65 
I ices deci iclnateed ovininitnnios'ssevencadoninbenincmesenneniasetentaonininacohcnnteiaieeneannsiiiibliaxtianan 184. 57 
Neen ie uieaibunuciukinesbanebiniinetiabeetubnenin 224. 67 
SEE 5 SS COND LTE OE ODES STO saiserisinibtetilaiiit dentate 180. 15 
Netallurgy illilided Rieti iindisdtDs calaaeinisosisinctpetienssiottlgiapeoeneinesiaeniamananiinis S ascchanhisiiaimppliaseagibiiain 284. 18 
ESE EA. ee Sea a ean 288. 93 
i it EE LT A ETO TIE LAL Ee eS MO 262.01 

See foomotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2. IFALY: AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF PRODUCTION WORKERS, SEPTEMBER 1959--Continued 














Average 
Industry hourly i 
(in lire) 
Manufacuuring industries--Continued 
Metal-mechanical, secondary smelting, refiming...................-ssssssscssesesesesenenereeererens 244.08 
ae I iran vin thse hehe sinkcshinschddicion oneqeedace dice teceresfus beveidbschoocenfesoeoensveeste 222. 98 
Electrical machinery and appliances. ........... ...:scsscssseecessessneeseceseseneensneeeneeeeneecaeneentes 223. 13 
Transportation equipment ..............ccscec+ sesseeseesse cenesseseseensnnsencane coenensnenenescacaneenenesenenens 280. 85 
cil sateen ntenchpsdiidinbcnsescocn /enenhoeeve dnbveededtnla cowespestn eitbteacconedyststseis teens 250. 50 
Railroad equipment... ............c..csssessnse us sessessnssee sonsceseee sbsanecuccunsoscancessencsnsenscasencsensesees 277. 26 
ie III on fi cccesevitiiencesedpesincrcncsvesneednores seceesescesnrensncnseanee seagetooeasisnancedh 299. 33 
a ais sicsccsivs Se tcdinctncssesevinwetichnsesesapeniins tadnsoreorapescbesertisecscsapectescitven enone stanensseeienns 189. 38 
Miscollameous indiaptries..........0.. ccccsececsosnsessssscnsesenncs sncscnssonensnsesssonsesescoscesseesecnseosssses 277.04 
Phonograph records............:sscssssesssensseesees sueecencensneensenensesncnne sesneneeueensancsncans sesseeensese 332.99 
Phonographic materials? ................sssssscssssssesssesessseeesesssecsessssecessseecssss cessseensnee seseeesess 265.69 
Electricity, generation and distribution ...............s:scssssseseessenesneeneseereneeerssneneecssneeneneenes 363.05 
1 related programs (not included in the above figures) 
Includes all establishments. In other indus- approximate 75 percent of the amounts cipal in 
tries, only establishments employing 10 or more the fom of basic wages. 
workers are included. The official rate of exchange is 620.60 lire=US$1. 
Note: Additional costs to employers for paid Source: Ministry of Labor, Rassegna di Statis- 
holidays, special bonuses, family allowances, and tiche del Lavoro, May-August 1960. 
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TABLE 3. LATIN AMERICA: CHANGES IN CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES iN NINE LATIN AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


WITH LARGE PRICE INCREASES, 1955-60 
































(1956=100) 
Country and scope an. une 
Fi ge ay 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | Jan 360 
Argentina: Buenos Aires......... 100.0 113.0 141.5 186. 1 397.7 489.0 507.3 
Boliviat Le Paz ...... ...0.0.......... 100.0 278.8 601.0 617.5 743.9 788. 0 819.9 
Brazil: working class 
im SHO Palo ......c.cceseeeee cssssen 100.0] 122.0] 145.5] 167.7] 230.2 | 278.0 | 1297.4 
Colombia: working class.......... 100. 0 105. 5 123.9 140.3 | 151.8 155.6 160. 2 
Chile: .Gantingo...................0.0.0.00 100.0 156.0 207.7 249. 3 345.6 377.4 377.4 
Mexico: working class 
in Mexico City...,....sssccssscssee000 100.0} 105.0] 110.9] 116.2] 126.9] 128.2 | 1131.0 
Paraguay: working class 
et 100.0 | 121.5} 140.7] 149.4] 161.9} 170.2 | 178.4 
Peru: middle class 
in Lima and Callao................ 100.0 105.5 113.3 122.3 137.8 148.2 147.8 
Uruguay: working class 
in Montevideo.............000000 i 100.0 106.8 122.5 143.9 201.0 241.8 269. 2 
* May. Source: Indices de Precios al Consumidor — 
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(Coote de la Vida) de las Naciones Americanas . 


955 a Junio de 1960 (Washington: 
ae 1960; Bulletin No. 3 of a series on price 
indexes). 7 


Pan American 








